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SATISFACTORY HEALTH PROGRAMS LISTED 


Commissioner of Education George D. 
Stoddard has informed superintendents 
of schools and high school principals what 
health programs in the high schools of the 
State meet the requirements of the Board 
of Regents. The Commissioner points 
out that Regents Regulations require a 
one-unit course in health teaching in high 
schools and that local schools have au- 
thority to schedule the program to attain 
the objectives in this as well as other 
fields. He then lists plans that meet the 
requirements. 

Holding that the new program should 
be developed effectively as one of the 
vital war and postwar responsibilities of 
schools, the Commissioner states that all 
pupils graduating in June 1947 or there- 
after must meet the full requirements 
under the health regulations. 

This information is given in a letter to 
superintendents and principals, dated 
December 4th. The letter follows: 

At a meeting of the Board of Regents 
held September 18, 1942, regulations were 
approved governing health teaching in ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Since 
that time teaching materials have been 
prepared, a syllabus for junior and senior 
high schools has been issued and local 
school administrators have been making 
curriculum readjustments to meet the 
new requirement. 

There is widespread approval from pro- 
fessional groups relative to the importance 
of adequate health teaching. Difficulties 
have arisen, however, in the scheduling 
of the unit of instruction at the high 
school level. Groups representing the 
Council of School Superintendents and 
the Association of Secondary School Prin- 
cipals have reviewed these problems. A 
committee which I appointed “ to assist 


the Department in preparing a report on 
the Issues of Secondary Education” has 
given careful thought to the general prob- 
lem of constants and will make its recom- 
mendations presently. 

There is agreement that the adminis- 
tration of state requirements should 
guarantee to local school authorities 
flexibility as to procedure. These authori- 
ties are expected to make such adjust- 
ments as will insure the full attainment 
of objectives in any field. 

The regulations call for a high school 
program of instruction which must in- 
clude “an approved course or courses in 
health teaching carrying one unit of 
credit.” The manner in which the in- 
structional program is scheduled will be 
determined in the local schools. 

Satisfactory health programs found in 
the high schools of the State will include 
the following : 

(1) A full year of instruction in any 

designated year 

(2) A half year of instruction in each 

of two different years 

(3) For those pupils who complete a 

unit course in general biology, 
an additional half-unit in health 
and hygiene 

Other plans may meet the spirit and 
intent of the requirements in this field. 

Progress has been made over the State 
in the development of this program, and 
many students graduating in 1945 will 
have benefited from it. The Department 
holds that the new program should be 
developed effectively as one of the vital 
war and postwar responsibilities of the 
schools. 

All pupils graduating from high school 
in June 1947 or thereafter must have met 
the full requirements under the new health 
regulations, 

















Assembling the Training Glider, Reluilt by the Glider Construction Class of the 
York Central School 


PUPILS LEARN FLYING IN NEW YORK SCHOOLS 


About 100 New York State high school 
pupils are learning to fly airplanes or 
gliders in public school courses offered by 
local boards of education and approved 
by the State Education Department. 
A number of other high schools are 
organizing flight training courses and 
will be ready to start programs in the 
near future. Such courses, according to 
Oakley Furney, Assistant State Commis- 
sioner for Vocational Education, are part 
of the State Education Department’s 
junior aviation program that places New 
York State in the forefront of aviation 
training for youth. While a number of 
other states are recommending flight 
experience for the Nation’s youth, high 
school pupils in New York State are 
receiving actual flight training. 

Among the schools that are offering 
flight instruction are Waterloo High 
School, York Central School in Retsof, 
two high schools in Rochester, Penn Yan 
Academy, Schenectady high schools and 
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the Cassadaga Valley Central School in 
Sinclairville. 

The schools that provide this instruc- 
tion receive state aid under the provisions 
of chapter 432 of the Laws of 1944. This 
authorizes local boards of education to 
organize and offer both power plane and 
glider flight training to high school pupils 
and to make application to the State Edu- 
cation Department for state aid for this 
purpose. A sum of $20,000 was appro- 
priated by the State Legislature to help 
finance this project. From this fund the 
State Education Department may reim- 
burse a local board of education which 
has offered an approved course in flight 
instruction and related theory, for one- 
half of the costs of the course up to $1000. 

The purposes of the flight training 
program are: to provide preliminary 
aviation information and flight training 
for youths who may be inducted or who 
may enlist in the Air Forces of the United 
States Army or Navy; to train capable 
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boys and girls for postwar aviation 
service ; and to acquaint high school pupils 
with aviation and its occupational possi- 
bilities. 

Pupils who are eligible for flight 
training receive eight to ten hours of 
dual flight instruction in power planes or 
not less than 25 launches in gliders. 
In addition, they are given at least 40 
hours of ground school instruction in 
aviation theory. To be eligible for flight 
training in power planes a pupil must be 
16 years of age or over. For flight 
training in gliders a pupil must be at least 
14 years of age. All are required to 
present a statement of permission to 
receive flight instruction signed by parents 
or guardians and a medical certificate 
from a flight surgeon. It is expected that 
pupils will be capable of soloing at the 
conclusion of the dual time. 

Arrangements for actual flight are made 
with the operator of an airport or flying 
school by a teacher designated by the 
local board of education to be the coordi- 
nator of the flight training program. He 
must see that pilots giving flight instruc- 
tion hold flight instructors’ ratings 
granted by the Civil Aeronautics Author- 
ity; that actual flight is given only at 
airports approved by the C.A.A.; and 
that planes used for flight training are 
certificated by the C. A. A. 

All flight instruction plans and courses 
of study must be approved by the State 
Education Department before a_ school 
district may offer flight instruction. 

Waterloo High School in Waterloo is 
the pioneer high school in the State to 
offer flight training in power planes. 
Thirteen pupils are participating in the 
program which started on October 17th. 
Before the end of March 1945 each of 
these pupils will receive ten hours of 
fight training and 40 hours of re- 
lated aviation theory. Already six of 
them have had eight hours of training 
and are ready to solo. Harold F. Miller. 
superintendent of schools in the second 
district, Seneca county, is chiefly respon- 
sible for the inauguration of this program. 
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He can handle a plane himself and is 
enthusiastic about flying. He also is a 
staff member of the Civil Air Patrol. 
Albert S. Brown, principal of the Water- 
loo High School, is in charge of the flight 
program. He has made the necessary 
arrangements for flight with the Lakes 
Flyers, Inc., at the Seneca Falls Airport. 

The first high school to offer a glider 
flight training program is the York 
Central School in Retsof. Wesley B. 
Hammond, industrial arts and glider 
instructor, is in charge. He holds a com- 
mercial glider pilot’s license and is a fully 
qualified glider flight instructor. Each of 
his 11 flight pupils will be given 100 
glider flights and 60 hours of ground 
school instruction during the coming 
months. The airports at LeRoy and 
Dansville are being used for the actual 
flight. 

In Rochester two schools are con- 
ducting flight programs. At the Monroe 
High School, Herbert M. Reed, ground 
school instructor, is in charge of ten 
pupils selected to receive flight training. 
Each will be given ten hours of flight 
training and 100 hours of aviation theory. 
A similar program at the Edison Tech- 
nical and Industrial High School is being 
supervised by Mark Wood, ground school 
instructor. Eighteen pupils from the 
school have been chosen to receive flight 
training. Interest in flight is high among 
high school pupils in Rochester. During 
the past summer about 60 of them learned 
to fly at their own expense at the Ray 
Hyian Airport. The Rochester board of 
education owns an airplane which the 
pupils at the Edison School workshop 
overhauled completely and put in flying 
condition. Later the plane was test flown 
successfully by Mr Wood and declared 
airworthy by the C. A.A. 

At the Penn Yan Academy in Penn 
Yan 10 or 12 pupils will receive eight 
hours of flight training and 40 hours of 
aviation theory before the end of March. 
Donald E. Campney, teacher of industrial 
arts and instructor of aeronautics, is in 
charge of the flight program. Actual 
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flight is given at the Penn Yan Airport 
by two licensed flight instructors from the 
Penn Yan Flying Club. 

In Schenectady 13 high school seniors, 
selected from the Mont Pleasant, Nott 
Terrace and Vocational high schools, 
will receive flight training. Albert T. 
Turner, director of vocational education, 
is in charge of the program which includes 
ten hours of dual flying instruction and 
40 hours of ground school study for each 
pupil. He has made arrangements with 
the Haven Flying School for flight 
instruction to be given at the Schenectady 
Airport. 

The Cassadaga Valley Central School 
in Sinclairville is providing flight training 
for 20 pupils. Each of them will receive 
ten hours of actual flight instruction and 
50 hours of aviation ground school 
instruction. The program is sponsored 
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Pupils Discussing Magnetic Variation in the Navigation Center of the Aviation Shop, Isaac 
Young Junior High School, New Rochelle 





by W. J. DeLacy, associate principal, and 
J. A. France, supervising principal. Both 
of these men have several hours of solo 
flight to their credit and C. A. A. ground 
school instructor ratings. Arrangements 
for the flight program have been made 
with the Jamestown Aviation Corporation 
at the Jamestown Airport. An established 
C. A. P. organization of 60 active mem- 
bers shows that there already is aviation 
interest at the Cassadaga Valley School. 

In most cases the ground school 
instruction is given during the school day 
while the flight training is given in addi- 
tion to the regular high school curriculum. 
Pupils go to the airport after school hours 
and on holidays and week-ends for flight. 
Nevertheless, Regents credit will be 
granted for these courses. 

The programs now under way will be 
concluded by the end of March. 
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SCHOOLS ASSIST IN SIXTH WAR LOAN 


ARTHUR K. GETMAN, CHAIRMAN, EDUCATION SECTION, 
STATE WAR FINANCE COMMITTEE 


In each of the six war loan drives our 
schools have assumed a position of in- 
creased leadership in the communities 
throughout the State. Especially during 
the Sixth War Loan our young people 
rendered excellent service not only in the 
continuance of systematic purchasing of 
stamps and bonds as a part of the Schools- 
at-War program, but also in the actual 
selling of bonds throughout the com- 
munity. In many communities the pupils 
conducted a three-day clean-up campaign 
to sell extra Series E bonds. Many 
groups of pupils prepared posters with 
particular emphasis on community activi- 
ties, prepared local publicity materials, 
made house-to-house canvasses and as- 
sisted campaign committees in many help- 
ful ways. 

Our continuing emphasis throughout 
the State on the educational aspects of 
the Schools-at-War program is bringing 
excellent results from the standpoint of 
providing a useful means for pupils to 
share in the war effort and of utilizing 
the resources of the schools to assist com- 
munities in understanding the vital need 
for war savings and the satisfaction which 
comes from systematic participation. 
Hundreds of schools are flying the 
Schools-at-War flag (blue Minute Man 
on white flag) indicating that at least 
90 per cent of the pupils are saving 
regularly. Present records indicate that 
approximately 53 per cent of the schools 
have qualified for the flag. 

In the three years since Pearl Harbor, 
considerably over one billion dollars in 
war savings bonds and stamps have been 
credited to the pupils in American schools. 
Currently, approximately eight million 
dollars in bonds and stamps are being 
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purchased each month through the schools 
in this State. Impressive as are such 
totals as these, we must never lose sight 
of the fact that our schools are organized 
for educational services rather than as 
selling agencies. Emphasis on thrift upon 
the part of individual pupils, embodying 
systematic saving and teaching pupils 
through every means at our disposal the 
meaning of the present crisis and the 
all-out requirements for victory, must 
take precedence over total sales. Indi- 
vidual and group action upon the part of 
pupils in war savings is a most useful 
means for bringing our schools and their 
communities together to achieve common 
objectives. 

During the campaign special effort was 
necessary on the part of all volunteer 
workers to achieve the goals in the pur 
chase of E bonds. Attention was centered 
especially on the need for each citizen to 
share his resources as a loan to finance 
the war and to make some _ personal 
sacrifice. Here again the pupils did a 
magnificent piece of work in helping all 
in their communities to understand the 
need for and the values of this sharing 
and sacrifice. In hundreds of cases pupils 
made it clear that saving by everybody is 
necessary if the evils of inflation are to 
be avoided. These abilities that our 
pupils are developing to understand and 
to tell others about the best economic 
experience that we have had will go a 
long way in the reconversion period to 
stabilize our economy when deflation 
begins to worry us. 

In modern war, economic stability at 
home is one of the requisites to victory. 
Without such stability, it is impossible to 
maintain the vast and complex flow of 
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supplies necessary for the men on the 
fighting lines. Thus far we have done a 
magnificent job in financing the costliest 
war in history. Our problem has been 
much more difficult than the raising of 
vast sums of money. We have had to 
secure the necessary funds in such a way 
as to strengthen rather than weaken our 
economy. During this war we have 
devoted twice as large a proportion of 
our resources to the war as in World 
War I. The inflationary pressure this 





time, of course, has been very much 
greater. The fact is, however, that prices 
have been held under much closer control. 
This is a great national achievement that 
is well understood by most of our mature 


pupils. They are helping to tell others 
concerning the how and the why of this 
achievement. It now seems certain that 
in their adult lives the lessons which they 
are now learning will be of inestimable 
value in protecting the welfare of the 
American people. 





WAR COUNCIL ADDS FILMS FOR SCHOOL USE 


Three new motion picture programs, 
consisting of a total of six new film sub- 
jects, have been added to the library of 
each of the 11 film exchanges which op- 
erate under the recently inaugurated film 
distribution plan of the State War Coun- 
cil Film Division. The addition of these 
programs has increased to 13 the number 
of programs now available from each of 
the exchanges. 

With one or two exceptions, each pro- 
gram is so arranged that either two or 
three related subjects are mounted on one 
reel. The purpose of this arrangement 
is to facilitate showings and to provide 
related subjects for discussion and for 
classroom and lecture presentation. The 
films are all 16-mm sound motion pic- 
tures for showing on a 16-mm_ sound 
projector only. 

Schools, educational institutions, or- 
ganizations and responsible groups wish- 
ing to borrow the programs for showings 
in their communities may do so by ad- 
dressing their requests to Film Division, 
New York State War Council, 353 
Broadway, Albany 7, N. Y. All 13 pro- 
grams are available from this source with- 
out charge, together with more than 325 
other excellent 16-mm sound motion pic- 
tures. A descriptive catalog and a sup- 
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plemental list which show the hundreds 
of films available from the Film Division 
will be mailed on request. Films are 
shipped to borrowers with transportation 
charges prepaid. It is required that bor- 
rowers return films promptly, return 
transportation charges prepaid with in- 
surance to cover the value of the films. 
Requests for films should be placed sui- 
ficiently in advance to allow time for ship- 
ment from Albany. Substitute titles and 
alternate dates for showings should be 
indicated in the request. 

The exchanges were listed in the Sep- 
tember 1944 BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 

The three new programs deal with 
Czechoslovakia, Poland, New Zealand, 
Australia and India. 


CENTENNIAL PAGEANT 


A centennial pageant, “ Through the 
Years,” was presented by the faculty and 
pupils of the Gowanda High School in 
the school auditorium on November 21st 
The pageant depicted the history of the 
village and the school from the times of 
the earliest settlers. 
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City, Village and Farm People Work Together in a Community Canning Center 

















SCHOOLS OPERATE COMMUNITY CANNING CENTERS 


The schools at Peru, Warwick and 
Whitesboro during the past summer op- 
erated community canning centers at 
which 1500 persons received training and 
processed 80,000 cans of produce. This 
program was carried on in connection 
with the Food Production War Training 
Program administered by the Bureau of 
Agricultural Education with the coopera- 
tion of the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education of the State Department. 
Training centered around the canning of 
about 40 different products with greatest 
emphasis on apples, snap beans, beets, 
corn, peaches, pears, peas, tomatoes, car- 
rots and plums. 

Equipment for these canning centers 
was purchased from Food Production 
War Training funds and included high 
pressure steam boilers ranging from ten 
to 30 horsepower, retorts ranging from 
33 to 106-quart capacity, power and hand 
can closing machines, exhaust vats, plung- 
ing vats, washing sinks, preparation tables 
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and small utensils for preparing products 
for canning. 

Agricultural and homemaking teachers 
had the joint responsibility of organizing 
these programs and providing the instruc- 
tion. An attempt was made to instruct 
trainees and give them practice and ex- 
perience in the most modern methods of 
canning. Trainees have expressed great 
satisfaction with their results and report 
that the cans which they have opened are 
yielding a very high quality product. It 
is estimated that by use of the canning 
center the amount of time required for 
canning a given quantity of a product is 
reduced by about 50 per cent. 

Records show that many of the trainees 
who were served in these centers had not 
previously done home canning and many 
who had done home canning in the past 
had experienced considerable loss by 
spoilage. To date the spoilage of products 
canned in the canning centers is almost 
negligible. The good quality of products 
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and the small amount of spoilage are at- 
tributed to the approved practices used 
and the fact that nearly all canning was 
done in tin cans which made it possible 
to stop the cooking of the product im- 
mediately at the end of the processing 
time. 

An important by-product of the canning 
centers was their socializing influence. 
Urban, village and farm people of all 
levels of income came to these centers 
and worked together and helped each 
other with their canning problems. There 
appeared to be little conflict of tempera- 
ment or personalities. 

Much of the success of these projects 
was due to the hard work and intelligent 


interest of the advisory committee which 
helped in organizing the centers, develop- 


ing plans, familiarizing prospective 
trainees with the opportunities available, 
developing policies and even assisting with 
the installation of equipment. 

Although federal funds are limited and 
it is not possible to organize a larger 
number of these school-operated com- 
munity canning centers during the com- 
ing year, the Bureau of Agricultural Edu- 
cation anticipates the setting up of about 
four new centers this year. School of- 
ficials interested in undertaking such a 
project are asked to write Dr A. K. Get- 
man, who is Assistant Director in charge 
of Food Production War Training. 





INDUSTRY ACKNOWLEDGES DEBT TO SCHOOLS 


The saving of millions of man hours 
and machine hours through the Program 
of Vocational Training for War Produc- 
tion Workers is reported in a recent pub- 
lication of the Division of Vocational 
Education of the State Education Depart- 
ment. Entitled Training for Industry — 
How Industry Benefits from Vocational 
Education, the publication is industry’s 
acknowledgment to education of the value 
of the training that the schools have pro- 
vided workers in war plants. 

“That the program of Vocational 
Training for War Production Workers 
has contributed to increased and more 
efficient production in New York State 
war plants is definitely confirmed in 90 
reports which plant managers, superin- 
tendents and foremen have recently sub- 
mitted to school officials,” says Oakley 
Furney, Assistant Commissioner for 
Vocational Education, in the foreword to 
the report. “This bulletin,” he adds, 
“ should make every local board of edu- 
cation proud of the share which it has 
had in this important undertaking.” 
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The bulletin explains that the war pro- 
duction training program offers these 
three types of courses, (1) pre-employ- 
ment courses, (2) supplementary courses 
for those already employed, (3) super- 
visory training for foremen and super- 
visors. 

From data submitted by industry to the 
schools, these accomplishments are re- 
ported : 

1 The time required to bring “ green 
help” to acceptable production standards 
was reduced from 4.05 months before 
organized training to 1.83 months with 
organized training, a saving of 2.2 
months, or 55 per cent. Since about 
500,000 have been trained in _pre- 
employment classes, it is estimated that 
200 million man hours have thus been 
saved to war plants in New York State. 

2 The upgrading of employes in school 
programs to jobs requiring higher skills 
has saved industry an average of 214.17 
hours for each trainee. Since about 
500,000 have been trained in supplemen- 
tary courses, a saving of more than 100 
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3 Before organized training, super- 
visors and foremen spent 41.26 per cent 
of their time “breaking in” new em- 
ployes; after use of organized training, 
only 14.31 per cent of their time was so 
spent. This has resulted in a saving of 
65 per cent of supervisors’ time. 

4 An average of 661.29 production 
machine hours were saved for each 
trainee through the training program. 
For the 500,000 persons trained in pre- 
employment classes, this means a saving 
of more than 15 billion production 
machine hours. 

5 A 73 per cent reduction in spoilage 
through organized training was reported. 

6 There was a 65 per cent reduction 
in the accident rate as the result of train- 
ing. 

7 Labor turnover was 32.01 per cent 
for the entire personnel and 16.75 for 
trained workers, a reduction of 47 per 
cent. 


million man hours through such pro- 





8 Absenteeism was 38 per cent less for 
trained workers than for the entire per- 
sonnel. 

The report also includes suggestions to 
schools in establishing and maintaining 
sound relationships with industry and 
labor and in informing the public about 
the program. 


The programs briefly described in the 
publication relate only to the training for 
war production workers. The report 
lists the following schools and classes as 
included in the permanent long-range 
program of vocational education in New 
York State: general industrial high 
schools, unit trade schools, technical high 
schools, vocational commercial schools, 
part-time cooperative classes, apprentice 
training classes, trade extension classes, 
agricultural schools, homemaking schools, 
part-time classes. 

The report was prepared under the 
direction of Dr S. Lewis Land, former 
supervisor of industrial education and in- 
dustrial teacher training. 





FOUNDATION WILL AID AGRICULTURAL STUDENTS 


Formation of the Future Farmers of 
America Foundation, Inc., “ to stimulate 
and promote the best interests of students 
and former students of vocational educa- 
tion in agriculture’ has been announced 
by the United States Office of Education. 

It is contemplated that one of the major 
functions of the foundation will be that of 
assisting students or former students of 
vocational agriculture under 30 years of 
age in becoming established in a farming 
occupation. This will be accomplished 
through the building up of an insured or 
guaranteed loan fund which the founda- 
tion, through its treasury, would utilize 
as collateral to deserving students or for- 
mer students of vocational agriculture who 
need such a loan, can prove that thev are 
a good moral risk and who have the 
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recommendation of responsible local 
citizens and the state supervisor of agri- 
cultural education. 


In addition, the foundation will promote 
and stimulate interest in agricultural 
leadership among students of vocational 
agriculture and develop interest on the 
part of the general public in vocational 
agriculture including farm mechanics and 
activities of the Future Farmers of Amer- 
ica and New Farmers of America. Prizes 
and awards will be given to deserving 
students who have achieved distinction in 
vocational agriculture on a local, state or 
national basis. 

The foundation is an outgrowth of the 
support given by corporations and busi- 
ness concerns to the associations of 
students of vocational agriculture. 
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New developments in electronics, air 
transportation and automobile design, as 
well as the creation of improved materials 
for textile, food and construction uses will 
demand a large increase in trained tech- 
nical personnel, according to Vocational 
Technical Training for Industrial Occu- 
pations, a survey report published by the 
United States Office of Education, Fed- 
eral Security Agency. The report was 
submitted by a committee of industrial and 
educational leaders called together by 
John W. Studebaker, United States Com- 
missioner of Education, to advise concern- 
ing objectives and standards of training 
in a new area of vocational education of 
less than college grade. Oakley Furney, 
Assistant Commissioner for Vocational 
Education in the State Education Depart- 
ment, was a member of the consulting 
committee, and Dr Lynn A. Emerson, 
professor of industrial education at Cor- 
nell University, was secretary of the com- 
mittee. 

Approximately five trained technicians 
are needed in modern industry for every 
professional engineer, information gath- 
ered from industrial representatives in 22 
states indicates. The needed technicians 
fall into four major categories: engineer- 
ing and science aides in specialties like 
drafting and laboratory work who require 
a year or two of pre-employment training ; 
more narrowly specialized technicians 
such as inspectors who can be trained in 
relatively short courses; production and 
maintenance supervisors who must have 
industrial or trade experience plus techni- 
cal and supervisory training; and semi- 
technical salesmen, accountants and simi- 
lar workers whose efficiency can be 
greatly increased by adding vocational- 
technical training to their knowledge and 
experience in other fields of specializa- 
tion. 

The report describes present programs 
and facilities for vocational-technical 
training, estimates the need in industry for 
persons with such training, offers helpful 
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REPORT CITES NEED FOR TECHNICIANS 


suggestions for the planning of vocational- 
technical training programs, and recom- 
mends action which should result in 
greatly enlarged activity in this field. 

New teaching technics developed by 
the Army, Navy and various war-training 
activities are recommended for serious 
study, and it is urged that those which 
have proved their worth be applied, with 
necessary adaptations, in  vocational- 
technical training. Among other recom- 
mendations embodied in the report are 
the participation of labor and industrial 
management representatives in the plan- 
ning of local programs and the assumption 
of responsibility by industry for narrowly 
specialized training needed by its workers 
and applicable only in its business. Co- 
operation between educators and industry 
is urged to insure the sound organization 
of programs and to keep them in step with 
changing industrial conditions. 

It is pointed out that effective 
vocational-technical training programs re- 
quire modern equipment suited to train- 
ing geared to current industrial practice. 
Further recommendations include: the 
establishment of a credential, which will 
become widely accepted in industry as evi- 
dence of preparation for technical work; 
creation of increased opportunities for 
cooperative study in which the student 
spends part of his time in training school 
and part in related industrial work ; pro- 
visions which will not unduly handicap 
capable young persons graduated from 
vocational-technical programs when they 
seek admission to institutions of higher 
education; and the study of vocational- 
technical training needs in such fields as 
business, agriculture, home economics and 
public service occupations. 

The report, Vocational Technical 
Training for Industrial Occupations, may 
be purchased from the Superintendent of 
Documents, United States Government 
Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C., 
for 40 cents. 
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Suggestions for strengthening and ex- 
tending the homemaking programs in 
schools through the use of “excess quota 
funds ” provided by the Federal Govern- 
ment are outlined in a letter sent by the 
Bureau of Home Economics Education 
of the Department to superintendents and 
principals of schools maintaining voca- 
tional homemaking departments. Checks 
for such funds have been sent recently to 
boards of education. 


The projects listed below are approved 
by the Bureau: 


1 For the payment of the salary of a 
qualified teacher in homemaking to teach 
classes in homemaking to adults or young 
people out of school. These classes may 
be held during the day or at night. The 
day homemaking teacher may teach these 
classes and be paid by this excess quota 
fund in full, provided she teaches them 
outside of her regular day homemaking 
teaching, for which she is paid by the 
board of education. There is no 50 per 
cent reimbursement from federal funds 
on the use of the excess quota funds for 
this. 

2 For the use of the teacher of home- 
making to attend a curriculum workshop 
held in the summer session of 1945. 
Funds may be used for travel to and ex- 
penses at the curriculum workshop. A 
list of approved summer workshops on 
the curriculum will be sent to the schools 
later. 

3 For the payment of traveling ex- 
penses for supervising home projects of 
pupils and making home visits to pupils 
and adults. 

4 For the payment of expenses in 
traveling to a county leader conference 
called by the Bureau of Home Economics 
Education or to an approved workshop 
for county leaders to be held during the 
summer of 1945. 

5 To pay the salary of a part-time 
qualified home economics teacher for part 
of a day or part of a week or part of a 
year (several weeks or months) ; to make 
the home economics program available to 
more boys and girls by adding classes in 
seventh and eighth grades or giving addi- 
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APPROVED PROJECTS FOR HOMEMAKING FUNDS 


tional time to work in these grades, or 
adding classes for pupils not now regis- 
tered in home economics classes, or add- 
ing classes or clubs for boys or in sharing 
in unit teaching in the elementary grades ; 
or to assist the regular home economics 
teacher in supervising and managing the 
school lunch, thereby freeing her for more 
time for teaching or having conferences 
with the pupils. 

6 To pay for some routine work such 
as working on school records in the 
cafeteria, supervising study halls etc., 
which the home economics teacher now 
does, in order to free her for more con- 
centrated work on the vocational pro- 
gram. This freed time could be used in 
a variety of ways to improve the effective- 
ness of the vocational work in relation to 
home life, such as conferring with pupils 
during the school hours on home projects 
or home problems, conferring with par- 
ents on pupils’ home projects, visiting 
pupils’ homes, making more careful and 
useful records of pupils’ needs and prog- 
ress on meeting these needs discovered 
through home visits and home findings, 
planning and evaluating units of work, 
working more frequently with the advi- 
sory committee etc. 


MANUAL FOR FIREMEN 


The Bureau of Industrial and Tech- 
nical Education of the State Education 
Department through its Buffalo Curricu- 
lum Laboratory has just published a 
151-page illustrated monograph entitled 
Suggested Unit Course in Locomotive 
Firing. 

Truman G. Dell of the Buffalo Cur- 
riculum Laboratory spent considerable 
time in riding the locomotive cabs of the 
New York Central Railroad and super- 
vised the development of the material 
which is planned to assist the railroads 
in training their men in the skills and 
knowledges necessary for the proper 
operation of locomotive stokers, water 
systems and combustion controls. 
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Courses in electronics and automobile 
mechanics have recently been developed 
in a number of communities by the 
Bureau of Industrial and Technical Edu- 
cation, through the War Production 
Training Program. 

The initial developments of the elec- 
tronics program were worked out with 
the cooperation of the General Electric 
Company at the State War Training 
School in Schenectady. Instructional 
monographs on industrial electronics have 
been prepared by the Bureau. Based on 
this material, ten boards of education are 
conducting courses in industrial electron- 
ics, training employes of local power 
companies and manufacturers. 

At the request of the electrical workers 
unions in five additional communities 
courses are being conducted by the schools 
to assist union electricians in the theory, 
installation and maintenance of electronic 
tubes and controls. 


SCHOOLS DEVELOP NEW COURSES 


With the cooperation of the Office of 
Defense Transportation, 22 boards of 
education are operating courses in auto- 
motive repair and maintenance. 

Garage owners, operators of fleets of 
trucks and buses have welcomed with 
enthusiasm the services of the public 
schools in training personnel in the essen- 
tial work of keeping vehicles in running 
condition. 

In the main, these courses are of the 
supplementary type, upgrading employed 
mechanics in special skills and knowledges 
necessary in improving the quality of 
repair work. Included are specific courses 
in carburetion, ignition, brake mainte- 
nance and other special phases of main- 
tenance. 

Teachers are sometimes from the school 
staff, sometimes selected foremen from 
repair shops. The Bureau of Industrial 
and Technical Education is preparing 
instructional material for use in these 
courses. 





NEW YORK CITY SCHOOLS AID WAR PLANTS 


More than 250 war plants in the metro- 
politan area have been operating schools 
in factories and offices for the upgrading 
of their employes in essential fields of 
work under the War Industries Training 
Program of the board of education, 
according to a report by Dr John E. 
Wade, superintendent of schools. 

The War Industries Training Program 
is financed with federal funds and is 
directed by a special committee of the 
board of education under the supervision 
of George F. Pigott jr, associate superin- 
tendent of schools in charge of vocational 
education. 
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The report reveals that in-plant training 
has been provided for nearly 60,000 men 
and women since the program was estab- 
lished in the summer of 1940 and that its 
effectiveness has been demonstrated by 
greater efficiency in the production of 
war materials as well as by increased 
earning power. In addition to the 
in-plant training program, the board of 
education conducts classes in school build- 
ings throughout the city for men and 
women preparing for war work. More 
than 300,000 persons have received 
instruction under the War Industries 
Training Program, with 6000 currently 
attending sessions each week. 
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MARITIME ACADEMY 


The New York State Maritime 
Academy at Fort Schuyler is now enroll- 
ing cadets for the class entering in July 
1945. Successful completion of the 
24-month course leads to commissions as 
ensign in the United States Naval Re- 
serve and the Merchant Marine. 

Candidates are required to be Ameri- 
can citizens; pass the naval officer physi- 
cal examination ; be high school graduates 
at the time of admission, with credit for 
four years of English, two and one-half 
years of mathematics, including trigo- 
nometry, and one year of physics; be be- 
tween 17 and 18 years of age on January 
1, 1945; and pass a competitive mental 
and interview examination. 


ENROLS NEW CLASS 


While at the academy, cadets receive 
midshipmen’s pay of $65 a month, $195 
uniform and textbook allowance and 75 
cents a day for subsistence. 

The 24-month course is divided as fol- 
lows: one month of indoctrination, 16 
months of shore-based academic training, 
six months of academic and practical 
training aboard ship and one month of 
review preparation for license examina- 
tion. Candidates may choose either the 
deck or engineer departments. 

Full information and application blanks 
may be obtained from the New York 
State Maritime Academy, Fort Schuyler, 
the Bronx, New York 61, N. Y. 





COURSE FOR SERVICEMEN 


Technical High School of Buffalo is 
conducting a 66-hour training course for 
gas appliance servicemen in the employ 


of the Iroquois Gas Company. Classes 
are held on Saturdays. 
Company officials requested school 


officials to work out with them a practical 
training program for their servicemen. 
The course includes training in servicing, 
repairing and installing of gas heaters, 
ranges, refrigerators and other gas appli- 
ances. Principles and practices in the 
fields of electricity, gases, plumbing and 
heating are included in the units of 
instruction. 

Each trainee referred to the school 
attends one and one-half hours a week 
and is paid by the company while 
attending classes. In the first section 
160 trainees were enrolled. Of those 
completing the course, about 60 were 
selected to participate in an advanced 
course, now in operation. Promotion to 
more responsible positions in the com- 
pany is to be based on successful comple- 
tion of the training program. 
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SCHOOLS TRAIN NEGROES 


The Buffalo Committee on Discrimina- 
tion in Employment gives credit to the 
Buffalo board of education for training 
Negroes for war industries through its 
war production training program. As 
reported in the Buffalo Star, the commit- 
tee states that less than three years ago 
comparatively few Negroes were working 
in Buffalo war industries. The commit- 
tee used various methods to urge Negroes 
in the Buffalo area to enrol in the war 
production training courses. 


Although some discrimination in indus- 
try is reported, the efforts of the Buffalo 
committee have resulted in placing Negro 
workers on many types of jobs where they 
were not previously employed. 

An analysis of the training offered by 
the Buffalo public schools indicates that 
of 94,743 persons trained during the past 
four years, 3071 were Negroes. These 
trainees were prepared in 40 different 
courses for employment in industry. Of 
the 3071 total, 938 were employes of Buf- 
falo industries referred to the public 
schools for training after being employed. 
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Fort Crailo in Rensselaer 


FORT CRAILO 


[This is the third of a series of articles on 
the State’s historic sites.] 

More than any other structure in the 
State, Fort Crailo carries one back to the 
earliest days of colonial New Netherlands, 
of the West India Company and its Dutch 
patroons. A charter was granted the 
West India Company by the Dutch gov- 
ernment in 1621 and on its board of 
directors was Kiliaen Van Rensselaer, the 
rich diamond merchant of Amsterdam. 
Under this company charter several of 
its directors presented themselves as 
patroons, each one of whom agreed to 
undertake the settlement of a certain tract. 
Only the “Island of Manhattas,” pur- 


chased from the Indians in 1628, was re- ‘ 


served by the company. 
Van Rensselaer availed himself of the 
privilege of a patroonship and assumed 
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the obligations imposed by the company, 
chief among which were: 

1 To purchase their land from the 
native owners 

2 To send, within four years, 50 per- 
sons over the age of 15 years to their 
respective holdings 

3 To pay to the company a certain tax 
on each pelt shipped out of the “ Colonie ” 

4 To use company ships and to pay a 
fixed tariff in their trade with Holland, 
except that they might use their own 
when no company vessel was available 

Acting as Van Rensselaer’s agent, Jan 
Sebastian Krol, commander at Fort 
Orange (Albany), selected a tract of land 
24 miles in length and 40 miles in breadth 
in the vicinity of the fort where earlier 
settlement had been made in 1624. This 
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purchase of 1629 became the famous 
“Colonie of Rensselaerwyck,” the largest 
of the six Dutch patroonships in America. 
Together with subsequent purchases, it 
comprised over a million acres. The 
“Colonie” extended from the mouth of 
the Mohawk river to the present city of 
Hudson. In May 1630, the Dutch ship 
“Eendraght ” arrived with the first of the 
patroon’s settlers. They built homes 
about Fort Orange on the west bank of 
the Hudson. 


The patroon never visited his “ Colo- 
nie,” but his cousin, Arent Van Curler, 
came in 1637 as his agent, and in 1642 
the patroon sent over Domine Megapo- 
lensis, whose contract called for a “ fit 
dwelling to be erected for him on the east 
side of the river near the “ Groene Bosh ” 
(Greenbush — now Rensselaer) and fur- 
ther provided that while it was under 
construction the Domine was to live with 
Van Curler. 


A stone in the cellar wall of the pres- 
ent Fort Crailo is said to have been in- 
scribed “ KVR 1642” and “ Do. Megapo- 
lensis.” The stone is now broken and 
part of it is missing. Just what relation- 
ship, if any, this stone has to the building 
which now covers it will probably never 
be known. It is known that the spring 
freshet of 1668 carried off many houses 
in Albany including that of the patroon, 
but that the “Greenbush house was not 
injured.” This statement probably refers 
to whatever structure occupied this site 
at that date, but there is nothing to prove 
or disprove that it was any part of the 
present building. Circumstantially, the 
building is linked with the names of Arent 
Van Curler and Domine Megapolensis. 
Following 1651 the property is associated 
with Jean Baptiste Van Rensselaer, the 
patroon’s son, also with Jeremiah Van 
Rensselaer, who was in charge of the 
“Colonie” at the time of his death in 
1674, and later still with Colonel 
Johannes Van Rensselaer, born at the 
fort, so it is said, in 1708. 

The older part of the building faces the 


” 


street. The section forming the “ ell” ex- 
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tends to the eastward and covers a part 
of the original east wall, as is clearly 
shown by the fact that a loophole in this 
wall falls inside the “ell” and is now 
directed toward the interior of the build- 
ing. That this is the addition of Colonel 
Johannes is attested by his initials and the 
date 1762 cut in the wall. 

Certainly the brick walls, whatever 
their date, remain unaltered. After the 
property came to the State as a gift from 
Susan deLancey Van Rensselaer Strong 
in 1924 the interior underwent extensive 
repairs. Careful research has created a 
feeling of authenticity throughout the 
building. The furnishings are donated or 
lent with the same object in view. 

The original timbers supporting the 
ground floor were massive white oak 
beams 18 inches square entirely without 
center support and reaching from wall to 
wall in an east-west direction above an 
excavated eight-foot cellar. Some of these 
timbers have been replaced. The ground 
floor consists of two rooms, each about 
20 by 23 feet, separated by a main en- 
trance hall with its door in the west wall. 
Above are two similar rooms, used as 
bedrooms. The south room on the ground 
floor has been furnished as a Dutch 
kitchen, and the room across the hall as 
the living room or parlor. 

The wing contains a connecting hall 
running parallel with the older part and 
provided with a northern entrance. East- 
ward from this hall is one large room fur- 
nished as a dining room. On the second 
floor the space in the “ell” is undivided 
and furnished as a large reception room 
or council room. 

At the rear of this addition is a well 
curb bearing a tablet which identifies it 
as the “ Yankee Doodle Well.” Here, 
tradition has it, sat Dr Richard Shuck- 
burgh in 1758 as he composed the lyric 
that since has become universally known. 
He was inspired by the motley appearance 
of the American troops gathering there 
preparatory to the assault on the French 
at Ticonderoga. 
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STUDY OF HEALTH PROGRAMS PROGRESSES 


The pilot study of health and physical 
education which the Office of Research 
has been conducting in six schools has 
been completed and the main study is now 
under way. The schools irr the pilot study 
were those of the city of Cortland, the vil- 
lage of Solvay, the central rural schools 
of Port Byron and Mohawk and _ the 
union free schools of Highland Falls and 
Pine Hill. The purpose of the prelimi- 
nary study was to determine the extent 
to which selected schools had developed 
programs of health and physical education 
as required in the Commissioner’s regu- 
lations. 


The main study, to be completed soon 
after the current school year, will involve 
cooperation of 75 schools and will deal 
not only with the question of regulations 
but also with the effect of the health and 
physical education program upon pupils. 


To facilitate the study of the regulations 
a program inventory will be prepared by 
each of the cooperating school staffs early 
in the second semester. A preliminary 
trial of the inventory is being made now 
in Cobleskill, Castleton, Lansingburg, 
Mechanicville and Waterford to eliminate 
any defects in the forms used. 


The problem of determining the effect 
of variations in the program on the pupils 
is a complex one that may be divided into 
three parts: (1) the effect of health serv- 
ices on the pupils; (2) the effect of health 
education on the pupils; and (3) the effect 
of physical education on the pupils. Pupil 
inventories of health information, health 
practices and activities and extent of 
health interests have been given in the 
cooperating schools as a first step in 
studying the effect of health education on 
the pupils. In selected schools, physical 
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education tests will be given in the spring 
to assist in evaluating the effect of the 
variations in the physical education pro- 
gram on the pupils. 


The resulting data from the inventories 
will be classified by the characteristics of 
the various schools to determine the rela- 
tive effectiveness of different types of 
schools, different programs and different 
pupil backgrounds in attaining the ulti- 
mate goal of a healthy person. One part 
of this analysis will be a measurement of 
the results obtained in the schools using 
the new health syllabus in comparison 
with those not using it. 


FIVE-YEAR STUDY 

The committee on a Five-Year Study 
of the Adjustment of Rural Schools to the 
Needs of Youth, whose interim report has 
recently been distributed, decided in a 
meeting December 4th to continue the 
study as originally planned. Accordingly, 
in the near future forms will be distrib- 
uted to district superintendents: (1) to 
locate the original 29,000 pupils reported 
who were in the eighth grade in 1940-41; 
(2) to follow up those pupils who have 
left full-time day school since May 1941. 

Included in the schedule of information 
will be such items as the pupil’s reason 
for leaving school, his educational and 
occupational experience, wages earned 
and continued relationship with the 
school. In addition the committee will 
seek to learn what adjustments the schools 
have made to the needs of these youth 
during this period. 
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COMMITTEE NAMED TO AID VETERANS 


The Board of Regents at its meeting on 
December 15th in New York City ap- 
pointed a committee to assist the State 
Education Department in making a study 
of the services that schools should render 
te returning war veterans. The follow- 
ing members were appointed: Harry W. 
Gross, Mineola; Milton E. Hahn, Syra- 
cuse ; Theodore Reusswig, Utica; Sim Joe 
Smith, New Rochelle. Mr Gross, a dis- 
trict superintendent of schools in Nassau 
county, has recently received an honur- 
able discharge from the United States 
Army. Mr Hahn, associate professor of 
education at Syracuse University, was 
formerly in charge of personnel at the 
University of Minnesota and has for the 
past two years served in the personnel 
division of the United States Marine 
Corps. Mr Reusswig is director of 
guidance in the public schools of Utica 
and has had experience in counseling vet- 
erans. Mr Smith is assistant superin- 
tendent of schools in New Rochelle and 
has made a study of the services that 
schools should render to returning vet- 
erans. 

The Regents appointed four members 
of the New York City school system to a 
committee to assist the State Education 
Department in developing curriculum 
programs of the proposed institutes of 
applied arts and sciences that are part of 
the Regents plan for postwar education. 
This committee will assist in coordinating 
the work of the board of education and 
the board of higher education in New 
York City with the Department commit- 
tee developing programs for these insti- 
tutes. Appointed to the committee were: 
Joseph G. Cohen, Brooklyn; William J. 
Fitzpatrick, New York; William A. 
Hamm, New York; Morris E. Siegel, 
New York. Doctor Cohen is head of the 
department of education and of graduate 
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work at Brooklyn College. Mr Fitz- 
patrick is principal of Chelsea Vocational 
High School. Doctor Hamm and Doctor 
Siegel are assistant superintendents of 
schools of the city of New York. 

Other appointments made by the 
Regents include: 

William C. Booth, New York City, re- 
appointed a member of the Board of Ex- 
aminers of Certified Shorthand Reporters 
for a term of three years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1945 

Marion Sheahan, Albany, reappointed 
a member of the Nurse Council for a 
term of three years beginning January 1. 
1945 

Mrs Harriet L. Sprickman, Buffalo, 
and Norman Slawson Moore, Ithaca, ap- 
pointed members of the Nurse Council 
for terms of three years beginning Janu- 
ary 1, 1945, to fill the vacancies caused 
by the expiration of the terms of Mary 
G. McPherson, Schenectady, and Aloney 
L. Rust, Malone 

The Board paid tribute to two men who 
have died recently and who had received 
honorary degrees conferred by the 
Regents. They are: Dr Alexis Carrel, 
former director of the department of ex- 
perimental surgery in the Rockefeller 
Institute for Medical Research, whose 
death in Paris was reported on November 
5th, and who had received the honorary 
degree of doctor of science from The Uni- 
versity of the State of New York in 1937; 
and Dr Endicott Peabody, founder and 
headmaster of the Groton School, who 
died on November 17th and who had re- 
ceived the honorary degree of doctor of 
humane letters from The University of the 
State of New York in 1935. 

The Regents admitted to the University 
as registered schools the Samuel Gompers 
Vocational High School in New York 
City and the State Agricultural and In- 
dustrial School at Industry. 
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United through Books 
Book Week at the Syracuse Public Library 


BRANCH LIBRARY CELEBRATES ANNIVERSARY 


The 40th anniversary of the Far 
Rockaway Branch of the Queens Borough 
Public Library was celebrated at an open 
house during Book Week. The parent- 
teacher associations of the high school 
and of each of the elementary schools in 
the community volunteered to take charge 
of the expense and the arrangements for 
refreshments. The Chamber of Com- 
merce sent a centerpiece of flowers, the 
Knights of Columbus lent dishes, the 
A. & P. Company donated coffee, 
Borden’s Farm Products Company 
donated cream and the committee 
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members ordered a large birthday cake 
and an ample supply of other cakes. 
Flowers were received from the student 
government of Far Rockaway High 
School, the Baywater Civic Association 
and from individuals. 

An exhibit of pictures of persons and 
places in the Rockaways 40 years ago was 
borrowed from the Chamber of Com- 
merce and from numerous old-time resi- 
dents. This caused more interest and 
excitement than the book displays center- 
ing around National Book Week, Jewish 
Book Month and Catholic Book Week. 
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High school and college students 
made special posters for the Young 
Moderns corner, acted as ushers and 


arranged a continuous program in the 
music listening room. 

Five former branch librarians and ten 
former staff members, as well as officials 
from the Central Library in Jamaica, 
helped in receiving the more than 200 
guests. Just before the end of the party 
Louis J. Bailey, chief librarian of the 
Queens Borough Public Library, spoke 





about future plans for the branch. Jo 
Carroll, story-teller for the library, gave 
a short sample of the story-hour which 
she had held for the children in the 
afternoon. 

This was a community party in every 
sense of the word. When a few days 
later the radio-phonograph needed repair- 
ing, the mechanic said: ‘“ The charges 
for this will be on the house. I feel as 
though the library belonged to me, 
personally.” 





READING FOR BED PATIENTS 


Projected Books, Inc., of Ann Arbor, 
Mich., was recently organized as a non- 
profit project to put books into films 
which will be made available to bedridden 
veterans and other patients who can not 
conveniently hold books in their hands. 
The president of the organization is 
Eugene B. Power, founder of University 
Microfilms of Ann Arbor. 

At a demonstration before Army offi- 
cials and newspaper men at the Percy 
Jones General and Convalescent Hospital 
in Battle Creek, Mich., it was shown that 
with a special device, not unlike a still- 
picture projector, wounded men can read 
books and magazines and comic strips off 
the ceiling. The projector, which uses a 
35-mm film, is placed on the floor or on 
a table beside the bed. A cord with push 
buttons at the end is given to the patient, 
who can control the buttons with his chin, 
elbow, heel. By pressing the buttons he 
can control the progress of the film, each 
inch of which represents a page of a book, 
flipping the pages forward or backward 
at his own desired rate of speed. The 
size of the projected image varies with 
the height of the ceiling. 

It is expected that the projectors will 
soon be available. They will sell for 
approximately $75. Books will sell from 
$1 to $1.25. 
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LIBRARY SENDS GREETINGS 

The New York Public Library sent 
again this year Christmas greetings to its 
readers serving in the armed forces. The 
plan which was started last year brought 
forth hundreds of letters of appreciation 
from men on battlefronts all over the 
world. 

The cards were provided by 
donated by friends of the library. 
year’s card carried a drawing by 
toonist Chon Day. 

Posters displayed in branch libraries 
asked for names and addresses of regular 
patrons in the armed service. Librarians 
of each branch addressed the cards on 
their own time. 


funds 
This 


Car- 


LIBRARIAN DIES 

Laure Claire Foucher, librarian of the 
Utica Public Library, died Novem- 
ber 27th. 

She was active in the New York 
Library Association and will long be 
remembered for her contributions. It was 
under her guidance as chairman of the 
Committee on Interracial Service that the 
study on Foreign Language Book Stock 
and Library Assistants Thoroughly Con- 
versant with Foreign Languages was 
made and issued. 
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PEOPLE AND EVENTS 


A book full of information and 
references about the notable people and 
events connected with every day of the 
year has just been published by the 
American Library Association, Chicago, 
under the title Anniversaries and Holi- 
days. It was compiled over a period of 
several years by Mary E. Hazeltine of 
Jamestown, N. Y., formerly principal of 
the Library School and associate pro- 
fessor of bibliography of the University 
of Wisconsin. 

The book represents a complete revision 
of Miss Hazeltine’s well-known work 
first issued in 1928. Its more than 300 
pages yield much new material not found 
in the old edition. There is more infor- 
mation on the major holidays. There are 
many more names of craftsmen, engi- 
neers, inventors, civic and_ religious 
leaders, scientists, aviators etc., with 
fuller identification of each person. 

The book is for the use of all who are 
interested in gathering information on 
and in planning programs, celebrations 
and entertainments around notable and 
historic people, events, customs or special 
days. 


READERS’ ADVISER DIES 


Jennie M. Flexner, readers’ adviser of 
the New York Public Library, died on 
November 17th. She was a pioneer in 
readers’ guidance and a leader in adult 
education activities. 

During the war period she contributed 
untiringly her help to refugees and was 
library adviser to undertakings such as 
Council on Books in Wartime and Pro- 
jected Books, Inc. 

Her contributions to library literature 
were many and in 1938 she received the 
Lippincott citation for achievement in the 
field of librarianship. 
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RADIO STORY-HOUR 


For the past two winters the Troy 
Junior League in cooperation with the 
Troy Public Library has sponsored a 
radio story-hour program over Station 
WTRY. 

The functioning committee consists of 
Junior League members, a member of the 
broadcasting staff, a principal of one of 
the public schools and the children’s 
librarian. 

The casts are composed primarily of 
school children with the older parts taken 
by members of the broadcasting staff and 
students from Russell Sage College. 
Since the actors come from various sec- 
tions of the city the interest in the pro- 
gram has been widespread. 


DISSERTATIONS LISTED 


For the 11th consecutive year, Doctoral 
Dissertations Accepted by American Uni- 
versities makes its appearance, covering 
the doctoral dissertations appearing dur- 
ing 1943-44 (The H. W. Wilson Com- 
pany. 88 pages. cloth. $2.50). Disser- 
tations are arranged as before in seven 
main subject divisions, with many sub- 
divisions, all those of any one university 
appearing together. A few changes have 
been made in some of the subdivisions. 
Otherwise the features of previous vol- 
umes have been retained. 

The volume again shows the impact of 
the war. It lists 2117 dissertations, the 
lowest figure since 1931, showing to what 
an extent the war has reduced the num- 
ber of doctors graduated from the univer- 
sities of the United States and Canada. 
The effect of the war is also noticeable 
in the number of dissertation titles with- 
held because they were “secret war 
research,” 65 being so reported as against 
43 in 1943. Also, in 1944 only 39 insti- 
tutions required the printing of disserta- 
tions, “in full or in part,” as against 


44 for 1943. 
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NIAGARA UNIVERSITY CONDUCTS PEACE FORUM 


Digest, speaking on “ The Citizen and the 


Niagara University enlisted a widely 
representative community committee from 
Niagara Falls and neighboring towns in 
planning and sponsoring a community 
Institute on Peace Issues, held on Octo- 
ber 30th, November 9th and November 
20th, with an average attendance of 200. 

The Division of Adult Education and 
Library Extension of the State Educa- 
tion Department shared in the sponsor- 
ship of the program, and the New York 
State Citizens’ Council for a Durable 
Peace assisted in securing speakers and 
round-table leaders. 

The principal speakers at the forum 
sessions of the institute were: Charles W. 
Ferguson, associate editor of the Reader’s 


Peace”; the Reverend Edward A. 
Conway S.J., of the National Catholic 
Welfare Conference; and Dr Eduard C. 
Lindeman, the New York School of 
Social Work. 

The inception of the institute was an 
invitation extended by Dr Frank L. 
Tolman, Director of the Division of 
Adult Education and Library Extension, 
to a number of colleges to assume the 
initiative in calling conferences on issues 
of the peace. 

The Reverend Francis N. Ryan C.M., 
dean of the Graduate School of Niagara 
University, was chairman of the institute. 





TWO CITIES PROMOTE 


Under the acting chairmanship of 
Judge Charles B. Sears, the Buffalo 
Citizens’ Council is planning a training 
program for 100 leaders in February. It 
is anticipated that a representative of the 
United States State Department will lead 
the principal forum discussion. The 
program will deal both with international 
questions and with ways and means of 
developing public discussion programs in 
Buffalo. 

Alexander Galt, librarian, of the Buf- 
falo Public Library, has assigned a full- 
time worker, Mrs Helen Lyman, to the 
development of branch library forums 
and training of discussion leaders. This 
step has given extra impetus to the public 
discussion movement in Buffalo. 


The Schenectady Citizen Unity Com- 
mittee is promoting the city-wide dis- 
cussion of the Dumbarton Oaks proposals. 
A manual has been issued to assist all 
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DISCUSSION GROUPS 


types of clubs and groups. A one-day 
training conference for leaders was held 
on December 7th. The committee also 
cooperated with the League of Women 
Voters in a training conference for high 
school teachers on November 24th. 


—_{)————- 


BULLETIN ON PEACE 


The New York State Citizens’ Council 
for a Durable Peace issued the first of a 
series of bulletins in December. The 
bulletin contains addresses delivered at 
the state meeting at Colgate University 
last July by Irving M. Ives, Clark Eichel- 
berger, Everett N. Case, Carl L. Becker, 
Harry Gideonse and Eduard C. Linde- 
man. 


Copies may be obtained by writing the 
council at 404 Orchard road, Syracuse 9, 


N. Y. 
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TWO NEW STORY 


Forty-six original stories 
N. Y. Simon and 


Animal stories. 
by Georges Duplaix. 
Schuster. 1944. $1.50 


Animal Stories is one of the most delightful 
of the modern books for three-year-olds and 
upwards. It is a fitting sequel to the Tall 
Mother Goose Book written by the same author 
and widely used in nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens. Animal Stories includes an array of 
original stories and poetry. There are stories 
about cows and bees, lions and mice, about an 
elephant that bought a horse, about a greedy 
kitten, a loyal skunk, a sick sparrow and about 
a little duck that was extremely pleased with 
himself. There are funny stories and wise 
stories, nonsense and horse sense. There are 
stories of daytime and nighttime, of city and 
country, of forest, jungle and farm. There are 
long stories and short stories, tall tales and tiny 
modern fables, poems and jingles, and even an 
animal alphabet and a counting rime. These 
stories are cheerful and psychologically fitted 
for early childhood and many of them, as time 
goes on, bid fair to grow into childhood classics. 

The volume is illustrated in color by Feodor 
Rojankovsky with pictures full of humor and 
juvenile appeal. It is recommended for the 
book corners of primary grades and ‘the 
libraries of elementary schools. As a teaching 
instrument for reading readiness and interest, 
it is particularly suitable. 


BOOKS REVIEWED 


Grimm’s fairy tales. Complete edition, based 


on the translation of Margaret Hunt. 
N. Y. Pantheon Books. $7.50. 864p. 


In selecting this latest edition of Grimm's 
Fairy Tales as the most important publishing 
event of the year, The New York Times says 
that the book is one of the few indispensable 
common property books upon which Western 
culture can be founded. For those who are in- 
terested in children’s literature, this latest vol- 
ume from Pantheon Books is, indeed, an event 
in, the publishing world. 

With the great number of excellent children’s 
books now coming from the press, the Brothers 
Grimm are apt to be relegated to the reading 
of a former day. Yet a comparison of this fine 
book with the movies, radio programs, comics 
and slick magazines which are forced on today’s 
children makes the reader hope that this return 
to some of the culture of the past is a trend 
which will continue. 

The volume is illustrated by Joseph Scharl 
with competence and lively imagination. More 
than 200 illustrations, many of them in color, 
add just the right touch to the publication. 

This edition of Grimm’s Fairy Tales should 
be in every elementary school library and can 
be used with profit by all ages. In effect it 
should be used as a timeless reference book as 
well as a source of delight for children of all 
ages up to 80. F. J. M. 





SCHOOL BUILDING 


Plans approved by the Division of 
School Buildings and Grounds include 
the following: 


Pine Plains, repairs, $1000; approved 
October 13th 

New Berlin, repairs, $1000; approved 
October 14th 

Tupper Lake, repairs, $2736; approved 


October 23d 

Bemus Point, alteration and addition, $21,200; 
approved November 2d 

Smithville Flats, new heating plant, $1800; 
approved November 2d 
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PLANS APPROVED 


Valley Stream, extension of drainage system, 
2200; approved November 14th 

North Rose, stoker, $1347; approved Novem- 
ber 17th 

District 5, Wales, Erie county, toilet installa- 
tion, $1623.25; approved November 20th 

West Nyack, paving school grounds, $1500; 
approved November 22d 

Gilbertsville, insulation and installing ventila- 
tors, $879; approved November 24th 

Henderson, boiler repairs, $1600; approved 
November 28th 

Farmingdale, conversion of oil system to coal, 
$2500; approved December 4th 
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Rural Education 











COMMITTEE ISSUES REPORT ON FOOD 


“Food —in War and in Peace ”’ is the 
title of the consolidated report for 1944 
of the New York State Joint Legislative 
Commission on Nutrition. This is an il- 
lustrated 221-page volume, officially 
known as Legislative Document (1944) 
No. 73. It was issued by the nutrition 
committee, of which Senator Thomas C. 
Desmond is chairman. 

Much of the material will prove of in- 
terest and value to school administrators, 
teachers of home economics and teachers 
of agriculture. Part III is devoted to 


school lunches and contains an article by 
Senator Desmond, one by the Home Eco- 
nomics Education Service of the United 
States Office of Education, one concern- 
ing the federal school lunch law, one by 
Paul V. McNutt, administrator of the 
Federal Security Administration, and a 
description of the school lunch program 
in New York State by Dr Edwin R. Van 
Kleeck, Assistant Commissioner for In- 
structional Supervision. 

A limited number of copies may be 
obtained from Senator Desmond at New- 
burgh. 





REGIONAL CONFERENCES 


Regional conferences for district super- 
intendents of schools will be conducted in 
four centers during January and Febru- 
ary, Dr Edwin R. Van Kleeck, Assistant 
Commissioner for Instructional Supervi- 
sion, has announced. 

The places and dates follow: 

Albany, Regents Room, 
23d and 24th 

Syracuse, Court House, January 30th 
and 3lst 

Buffalo, State Teachers College, Febru- 
ary Ist and 2d 

New York, Hotel McAlpin, February 
6th and 7th 


January 


ee 0 


William F. Spencer, district superin- 
tendent of schools of the second super- 
visory district of Schoharie county, has 
been appointed to the board of the State 
Institute of Agriculture at Cobleskill by 
Governor Thomas E. Dewey. 
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SUPERINTENDENT NAMED 


A. Marion Alday, principal of the 
Keene Valley Central School since 1941, 
has been appointed district superintendent 
of schools of the fourth supervisory dis- 
trict of Wayne county, succeeding 
F. S. Hungerford. A graduate of Hope 
College, Holland, Mich., Superintendent 
Alday received his master’s degree from 
Cornell University. He taught and was 
principal at Clymer before going to 
Keene Valley. 


NEWS FOR SERVICEMEN 


A special Christmas issue of the Fac- 
ulty Bulletin of the Fort Ann Central 
School was sent to graduates and pupils 
now in the armed forces. It consisted of 
items of school and community news 
written by the teachers. 
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SYRACUSE APPOINTS NEW SUPERINTENDENT 


David H. Patton, former assistant 
superintendent of schools at Toledo, Ohio, 
became superintendent of schools at Syra- 
cuse on January Ist. He succeeds Dr 
G Carl Alverson, whose contract expired 
December 31, 1943. Dr John F. Hum- 
mer, assistant superintendent, has been 
acting as superintendent. 

Mr Patton comes to New York State 
with a background of more than 20 years 
of administrative experience in Ohio 
schools. He is 49 years old. His under- 
graduate college work was done at Ohio 
University, Miami University, University 


of Chicago and Wilmington College. He 
received his bachelor’s degree at Wilming- 
ton College and his master’s degree at the 
University of Cincinnati and has com- 
pleted graduate study for a doctorate at 
the University of Cincinnati and Ohio 
State University. 

Mr Patton was county superintendent 
for nine years, superintendent at Bellevue, 
Ohio, for six years and assistant superin- 
tendent at Toledo for seven years. He is 
the author of more than 20 textbooks and 
has been active in educational and civic 
organizations. 





EXTENSION CLASSES 


The faculty of the Graduate School at 
Cornell University has voted to permit 
graduate credit up to 12 semester hours 
for approved courses offered by the uni- 
versity through extension classes. Under 
this ruling it will be possible for a student 
to complete the necessary requirements 
for the degree of master of science in 
education by satisfactory completion of 12 
semester hours of extension courses and 
three summer sessions. 


All persons who desire graduate credit 
must matriculate in the Graduate School, 
and a special committee is appointed for 
each graduate student. This special com- 
mittee works with the student in laying 
out his program of graduate study. All 
work done through extension courses 
must fit into the plan worked out in co- 
operation with the special committee. 


Plans are now being made for the of- 
fering of extension courses for industrial 
and technical teachers in selected off- 
campus centers. 
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MATHEMATICS COURSE 


A new course on the use of instruments 
in the teaching of mathematics is being 
introduced at the New York State Col- 
lege for Teachers at Albany. It will be 
offered as an extension course to be given 
the second semester and is planned for 
both junior and senior high school teach- 
ers of mathematics as well as teachers of 
science and scout leaders. Below is a 
description of the course as it will appear 
in the catalog: 

Education 214 M. Vitalizing the Teaching 
of Mathematics 
Principles of mathematical teaching illus- 
trated by the use of instruments and other 
aids, such as graphs, slide rule, sextant, angle 
mirror, transit, plane-table and alidade, navi- 
gational computers; theories that underlie in- 
strument construction; situations to which ap- 
plication should be made; types of effective 
and ineffective uses; selection and solution of 
meaningful problems; other types of instruc- 
tional aids. 
Prerequisite for graduate credit: Ed 114 M, 
or equivalent, and 15 semester hours of col- 
lege mathematics. Credit 2 hours. Dr Snader. 
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SECRETARY RESIGNS 


Dr Robert R. Hannon resigned his 
position as Secretary of the State Board 
of Medical Examiners December 31st to 
become executive secretary of the Medi- 
cal Society of the State of New York. 
He has been connected with the State 
Education Department since 1939. 


Doctor Hannon came to the Depart- 
ment after a rich professional experience 
including positions in Johns Hopkins 
Hospital, Cornell University Medical Col- 
lege, University of Rochester, Hospital of 
Rockefeller Institute for Medical Re- 
search, Peiping Union Medical College 
and New York Hospital. 

As Secretary of the Board of Medical 
Examiners he administered effectively 
the medical practice act and served as 
secretary of the Medical Grievance Com- 
mittee, which hears cases of alleged viola- 
tions of the medical code. 





SUPERINTENDENT DIES 

Chester J. Miller, acting superintendent 
of schools at Northport, died November 
20th following a brief illness. He had 
been connected with Northport schools for 
20 years and was held in the highest 
esteem throughout the community. He 
was 52 years old. 

Superintendent Miller took his under- 
graduate work at Pennsylvania State Col- 
lege and Cornell University, receiving his 
bachelor’s degree at the latter institution 
and his master’s degree at the former. 
After three years as elementary and 
junior high school principal in Minne- 
sota, he came to Eagle Valley in this State 
in 1923 and became principal of the 
Northport Junior High School in 1924. 
He was named principal of the Northport 
High School in 1931 and when Superin- 
tendent Lyle L. Morris entered the United 
States Naval Reserve in January 1943, 
Mr Miller became acting superintendent 
of schools. 
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NEW HEALTH SUPERVISOR 

Lena K. Pearce has received permanent 
appointment as senior education super- 
visor, dental hygiene, in the Bureau of 
School Health Service, State Education 
Department. Miss Pearce’s duties will 
be largely concerned with the preparation 
of materials and supervisory assistance 
for both local school authorities and 
dental hygiene teachers. 

Miss Pearce was born in Alexandria 
Bay and is a graduate of the Morristown 
High School. She received her training 
as a dental hygienist at the Rochester 
Dental Dispensary (now called Eastman 
Dental Dispensary). She has attended 
Buffalo State Teachers College, New 
York University, and received the degree 
of bachelor of science from Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. Miss Pearce 
holds certificates both as a dental hygiene 
teacher and for health teaching. She was 
employed from 1926 to 1941 by the 
Yonkers board of education. From 
there she went to the Kenmore public 
schools and left Kenmore to join the 
State Education Department staff in May 
1944 on a provisional appointment. 


——_U-——-_ 


VOTE BY MACHINE 


Pupils of Lincoln High School in 
Jamestown used voting machines in a 
recent school election, according to a 
report in the school’s paper, “ The 
Emancipator.” The article follows: 

Through the cooperation of Mr Roy Gustav- 
son, and the officers of the Automatic Voting 
Machine Company, Lincoln was able to use 
voting machines in the school election last week. 
No doubt this is the first school election to be 
conducted in this way, and Lincoln is very 
proud to be allowed to practise this part of our 
citizenship training in a real way. 


All social studies classes practised voting in 
the two days before election so that there would 
be little delay Friday. 

Besides saving time and energy for the elec- 
tion board, voting by machine eliminates the 
danger of void ballots. 
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TEACHERS ASSOCIATION 


Dr Charles C. Ward, president of the 
State Teachers College at Plattsburg, was 
elected president of the New York State 
Teachers Association at the annual 
meeting of the House of Delegates on 
November 20th in Buffalo. The following 
were elected vice presidents: Mary A. 
Sheehan, vice principal, Monroe High 
School, Rochester; Martha F. Milligan, 
classroom teacher, Lowville; Clinton V. 
Bush, superintendent of schools, James- 
town; Gladys E. Newell, classroom 
teacher, Delmar. 

Among the resolutions approved were 
the following : 

Paying tribute to the late Alfred E. Smith 

Pledging cooperation in the war effort and 
in the development of plans for the part edu- 
cation will play in peacetime America 

Favoring the development of plans for an 
international office of education 

Encouraging education of youth to develop 
understanding of the achievements and prob- 
lems of all groups 

Favoring federal aid to schools, with control 
vested in the states and local school districts 

Recommending an amendment of the federal 
income tax law to exempt retirement allowances 
and to remove penalties from those paid on a 
ten-month salary basis 

Urging continuance of the war savings pro- 
gram in the schools 

Supporting a strengthened program of adult 
education 

Urging the immediate development of post 
war programs of education to meet the needs 
of youth 

Recommending a strengthened program for 
decreasing the causes of juvenile delinquency 

Favoring revision of the state aid formula 
to remove existing inequalities and to make 
more aid available 

Indorsing the Regents Plan for Postwar 
Education 

Encouraging high schools to offer courses 
tuition free to veterans 

Requesting the State Education Department 
to make a comprehensive study of the high 
school program 

Favoring amendment of the central school 
law to provide a state aid quota for the pay- 
ment of building debts incurred prior to 
centralization 
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ELECTS WARD PRESIDENT 


Authorizing a study to secure better enforce- 
ment of the compulsory school attendance law 
and supporting the “ Back-to-School Move- 
ment ” 

Discouraging efforts of school districts to in 
vade neighboring areas 

Opposing extension of federal social security 
to include the New York State Teachers Re- 
tirement System 

Favoring a minimum salary for teachers of 
$1500 and upward revision of all salary sched- 
ules 

Recommending extension of teacher tenure 

Authorizing the establishment of a legisla- 
tive committee in each zone and a legislative 
council consisting of the chairmen of the zone 
legislative committees 

Authorizing the appointment of a field worker 
to the staff of the association 

Approving any military training that may be 
necessary for national security 

Urging that all educational, vocational or cul- 
tural training be channeled through educational 
institutions 

Seeking a repeal of the law requiring a 
charge for the issuance of teachers’ certifi- 
cates 

Recommending that no change be made in 
the regulations governing the retirement system 
that will impair its soundness 

Requesting the State Education Department 
to schedule midyear Regents examinations dur- 
ing the 20th week of school 

Urging educational representation at peace 
conferences 

Indorsing the candidacy of Emily A. Tarbell 
as president of the National Education Asso- 
ciation 

Recommending that money spent by a teacher 
for education required to retain a professional 
teaching certificate be made an allowable in- 
come tax deduction 


Dr William O. Hotchkiss, former prest- 
dent of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, 
who was recently appointed consulting 
geologist for the State Museum, spent an 
entire week in the Museum recently be- 
coming acquainted with its staff members 
and its organization. He intends to devote 
a part of his time to the study of the pro- 
gram and activities of the New York 
State Museum. 
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SPEAKING CONTEST 

The 13th annual public speaking con- 
test for selected students from the six 
state agricultural and technical institutes 
was conducted by the New York State 
Grange in the Hotel Syracuse at Syracuse 
on the evening of December 14th. Win- 
ners of the first three awards and their 
subjects were: first award, Laura Chuno- 
soff, Farmingdale, “Agriculture and 
Me,”; second award, John McGlynn, 
Morrisville, “ Veterans in Agriculture ” 
third award, Norma Kelderhouse, Alfred, 
“To Have and To Hold.” Leland D. 
Smith, chairman of the executive com- 
mittee of the Grange, presided and made 
the awards. Music was furnished by the 
orchestra of the Morrisville-Eaton Central 
School under the direction of Paul J. 
Meurant. 

Following the contest, Dr Arthur K. 
Getman, Chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Education of the Department, who 
cooperated with Mr Smith in arranging 
the contest, gave a brief address in which 
he emphasized the growing dependence 
which exists between the farm organiza- 
tions on the one hand and educational 
agencies on the other. 


INSTITUTE COMMITTEE 


The committee on curriculums for the 
institutes of applied arts and sciences met 
in Albany November 14th and 15th for 
further discussion and to hear reports of 
progress. The committee approved a 
tentative statement of principles for 
organizing curriculums in the institutes 
and heard reports of curriculum planning 
in agriculture, home economics, industrial 
and allied fields. 

Attending the meeting by special invi- 
tation was Dr H. G. Morse, associate 
director of the General College of the 
University of Minnesota, who is studying 
terminal programs in various sections of 
the United States. He outlined to the 
committee plans for postwar terminal 
education of the University of Minnesota. 
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EXHIBITS IMPROVED 


David Lithgow, Albany artist, has de- 
voted a number of weeks to restoring the 
famous six Iroquois groups to their 
original condition in the State Museum. 
Mr Lithgow had assisted Dr Arthur C. 
Parker, former State Archeologist, in in- 
stalling these Indian groups a number of 
years ago. The work is completed and 
these interesting groups are now more 
attractive than ever. 

On the display boards surrounding the 
rotunda, where temporary exhibits have 
been installed, the fourth annual photo- 
graphic exhibition of the New York State 
Nature Association was on display dur- 
ing the month of December. It consisted 
of wild animal portraits taken by W. J. 
Schoonmaker, assistant state zoologist, 
illustrating the life of the deer. The ex- 
hibit on these panels will be changed early 
in the New Year. 





FUTURE FARMERS MEET 
Future Farmer state officers and county 
presidents met at Willard Straight Hall 
at Cornell University for a two-day ses- 
sion on December 15th and 16th. The 
purpose of the meeting was to offer help 
and training to county presidents to aid 
them in discharging their responsibilities. 
The meeting was in charge of James W. 
Hatch and W. J. Weaver of the Bureau 
of Agricultural Education of the Depart- 
ment, assisted by Professor R. A. Olney 
of the Rural Education Department of 
the State College of Agriculture and the 
student officers of the New York Associ- 
ation of the Future Farmers of America. 
They are: president, Donald Martin, 
Perry; vice presidents, William Miller, 
Portville, and Robert Braymiller, Eden; 
Stanley 


secretary-treasurer, Sturgess 


South Kortright. 
Thirty of the 35 county presidents were 
in attendance. 
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PURCHASING AGENCY 


The National Institute of Governmental 
Purchasing has been organized as a non- 
profit educational and technical organiza- 
tion of the governmental buying agencies 
of the United States and Canada devoted 
to the further development and profes- 
sionalization of the field of governmental 
buying. Its objects are to improve the 
organization and administration of gov- 
ernmental buying through interchange of 
information and experience, cooperation 
in the development and promotion of 
simplified standards and specifications, de- 
veloping and furnishing information re- 
garding uniform laws and procedures for 
governmental buying, promotion of pub- 
lic understanding of professional govern- 
mental buying, research in the organiza- 
tion and administration of centralized 
governmental buying agencies, prepara- 
tion of in-service training materials and 
programs and other similar activities. 

Governmental purchasing agencies 
eligible for institute membership include 
federal procurement agencies and the 
buying agencies of states, counties, cities, 
villages, towns, boroughs, provinces, pub- 
licly owned utilities, public schools and 
colleges, prisons, governmental hospitals 
and other institutions, other tax-supported 
buying organizations. 

The institute is located at 730 Jackson 
place, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 





MUSEUM LECTURES 

The series of Saturday morning gallery 
talks inaugurated by the New York State 
Museum the middle of October has 
proved interesting and successful. The 
ninth of these talks was given on De- 
cember 16th by Dr Robert D. Glasgow, 
State Entomologist, under the title “ In- 
sects and Man.” Following the Christ- 
mas recess, the tenth of these Saturday 
morning gallery talks was given on Janu- 
ary 6th. This series of 15 talks will close 
the middle of February. 
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CLASSES VISIT MUSEUM 


During the latter part of November 
and early December a number of school 
classes visited the exhibits in the State 
Museum. In addition to those coming 
from Albany schools, a group of 21 third 
grade children from Delmar and another 
class of 17 pupils from the Averill Park 
Central School in Rensselaer county 
studied the displays. Other visiting groups 
included 38 Girl Scouts from Amsterdam, 
16 boys of the Syracuse Adventure Club 
and 15 Lansingburg pupils. The materials 
on display in the Museum halls serve as 
excellent teaching aids to the work being 
done in the schools. 


SCHOLARSHIP CONTEST 


Plans for the 1945 George Westing- 
house Scholarship contest, open to every 
senior high school boy in the United 
States, have been announced by the 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufactur- 
ing Company, sponsor of the awards. 
Ten scholarships, now valued at $1850 
each, will be awarded for an engineering 
education at Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology in Pittsburgh. 

Applications for the scholarships will 
be accepted only until February 1, 1945. 
Contestants are required to have good 
scholastic records in high school and be 
able to meet entrance requirements at the 
institute. Students who competed in the 
1944 competition are not eligible. 

The tests will be administered in all 
parts of the country by the College En- 
trance Examinations Board on April 7th. 
Early in May the ten awards will be made 
and the winners will begin their studies 
in June. 

Former New York State winners are: 
T. J. Farrahy jr, Yonkers, Roosevelt 
High School, 1943; John C. Stephenson, 
Mount Vernon, A. B. Davis High School, 
1942; Edgar .Von Halle, New York, 
George Washington High School, 1943. 
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SECONDARY SCHOOL SOCIAL STUDIES, PART | 


A LIST OF BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND PERIODICALS SUGGESTED BY THE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
SUPERVISORS AND OTHER MEMBERS OF THE STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
FOR USE IN SOCIAL STUDIES TEACHING IN GRADES 7 THROUGH 12 


This bibliography, to be published in 
two parts, presents some of the relatively 
new titles which promise important values 
for pupils and teachers concerned with 
the social studies program developed for 
and being developed in secondary schools. 
To a slight extent it supplements the 
bibliographies included in the social 
studies curriculum bulletins Community 
Life, Our American Heritage, The Eco- 
nomic World, World History, American 
Institutions and American Life. 

Social studies books have been recom- 
mended in each edition of the list Recent 
300ks for Young People, published an- 
nually in the BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS. 
From the Bookmark, the Booklist and 
the Standard Catalog for High School 
Libraries, book selection aids available in 
almost all libraries, it is practical to obtain 
information regarding other books and 
further information regarding these titles. 

When teachers and librarians work to- 
gether in selecting books for the school 
program they will necessarily take into 
account the interests and reading abilities 
of the pupils of their school, the school’s 
objectives and the purposes, the probable 
content of the courses of study, the pres- 
ent book resources of the school and the 
community, the materials in print to 
satisfy these needs, as well as the funds 
available for books and other teaching 
materials. This list should be used in re- 
lation to these factors in each school. 

In wartime in every secondary school 
there is need for additional attention to 
book selection and need for additional 
money for book buying to provide a suf- 
ficient quantity and variety of the timely 
materials so necessary for satisfying 
young people and keeping them in touch 
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with their world. Social studies teachers 
and school librarians are so aware of the 
effect of world affairs and present prob- 
lems on young people, school courses and 
publishing, that there is no need for indi- 
cating to them that this selective list 
emphasizes the war. The school library 
supervisors will be grateful if teachers 
and librarians will suggest additions and 
omissions as an aid to future list making. 


Community Life — New York State 
Social Studies, Seventh Grade 


Best, A. C. Hearth stone in the wilderness. 

Macmillan. 1944. $2 
“Pioneer tale for older boys and girls 

. . . Mercie Stark accompanies her father on 
his trip to their grant, in place of her brother 
who stays in Glens Falls to earn enough 
money to finish payment on the land.” Book 
Review Digest. August 1944 

Bingham, R. W. 
heroes; a narrative history of western New 
York State rewritten for the elementary 
schools by R. E. Theobald. Foster & 
Stewart (210 Ellicott st., Buffalo, N. Y.) 
1944. $1.50 bds 


Niagara, highway of 


Chalmers, Harvey. West to the setting sun. 
Macmillan. 1944. $4 


“A fictionized biography of the celebrated 
Mohawk chieftain, Joseph Brant.” 


Cutting, E. E. Lore of an Adirondack 
county. Cornell Univ. Press. 1944. pa. 
$1. (Cornell studies in American history, 
literature and folk lore. v. 1) 

Essex county, New York. Will need 
teacher introduction and interpretation. 


Edmonds, W. D. 
Dodd. 1944. $2.50 
“The story of Dick Mount and Maggie 
Gordon, both sixteen, living in isolated clear- 
ings in the Mohawk valley in 1777, where 
Indian attacks seemed more to be feared than 
British.” Booklist. 


Wilderness clearing. 
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Mau, C. C. Development of central and 
western New York; from the arrival of the 
white man to the eve of the Civil War, as 
portrayed chronologically in contemporary 


accounts. History Department, State 
Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y. 1944. 
$3.75 (Order from the Student Coop., 


Teachers College, Geneseo, N. Y.) 
For teachers’ use. 

New York State. Joint Legislative Com- 
mittee on Industrial and Labor Conditions. 
The American story of industrial and labor 
relations. Williams Press. Albany. 1944. 

$1.50; school ed. pa. $1 
While this book “has been designed for 

use in upper high school years and in intro- 
ductory college courses,” teachers will find it 
helpful when they develop the unit on Eco- 
nomic Life of the Community and State. 


A Pamphlet and a Periodical 


New York State. Department of Commerce. 
New York means business. The depart- 
ment. Albany. 1944. 

(This publication has been mailed to all 
high school libraries and to all public libraries 
in New York State. Since the supply is 
decidedly limited, pupils and teachers should 
use the library copy.) 


The Yorker. 


Monthly through the school 


year. New York State Historical Asso- 
ciation. 38 Pioneer st., Cooperstown, 
N. Y.:. 75¢e a year 

It has been announced recently that the 


10-volume History of the State of New York 
which was published for the New York State 
Historical Association by the Columbia Uni- 
versity Press will be sold to schools for $25. 
The list price is $50. 


Our American Heritage 
Social Studies, Eighth Grade 


Bailey, C. S. Pioneer art in America. 
ing. 1944. $2.50 (5-8) 

Mordecai Lincoln, Phoebe Wright, Charles 
Faris, John G. Whittier, James Lloyd, 
Stephen Foster and Grant Wood are among 
the craftsmen and artists glimpses of whose 
works are presented in interesting narratives, 
describing the individuals and their times. 


Duvoisin, R. A. 


Vik- 


They put out to sea; the 
story of the map. Knopf. 1944. $2.50 
“The Phoenicians, Carthaginians, Alex- 
ander, Darius, Genghis Khan, Marco Polo, 
Magellan, and other early traders and ex- 
plorers are portrayed in this story of their 
contribution to history.” Children’s Catalog 
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Forbes, Esther. 
for old 
$2.50 

“This story of a young Boston apprentice, 
during the exciting year of the Tea Party, 
culminates in the Battle of Lexington. It is 
a story of Boston in revolt—and a very 
young man in love —as seen through the ex- 
periences of a courier for the revolutionary 
Committee of Public Safety.” Huntting 

Foster, G. S. Abraham Lincoln's 

1809-1865. 1944. $3 
What was going on in the world during the 

lifetinie of Abraham Lincoln. Text, pictures 

and maps combine to build an understanding 
of the period. 


Johnny Tremain; a novel 


and young. Houghton. 1943. 


world, 
Scribner. 


Hoffman, Sylvan, ed. News of the nation, 
a newspaper history of the United States. 
C. Hartley associate editor. 
Garden City Pub. Co. 1944. $3.49 

U. S. history from 1492 to December 1941 
—through 41 issues of a newspaper. It is 
possible to obtain the separate issues — un- 
bound — for bulletin boards, class use etc. 


Kent, L. A. He went 
Houghton. 1943. $2 
The fortunes of Vasco Coelho, page in the 
court of King Manuel of Portugal, who 
sailed with Magellan in 1519. This is the 
fourth book about early explorers written by 
Mrs Kent. Others are: He went with Chris- 
topher Columbus, He went with Marco Polo, 
He went with Vasco da Gama. 
Lawson, Robert. 
Little. 1943. $2 
Moments in American history out of which 
have come such memorable words as Our 
country, right or wrong; Remember Pearl 
Harbor etc. 


Grattan, 


with Magellan. 


Watchwords of liberty. 


A Pamphlet 


Uncle Sam: how he grew; 
American history as recorded in the U. S 
Roscoe Wright. Gov't Ptg 
20c (U. S. Commerce De- 
Census Bureau) 


150 years of 


Census; by 
Office. 1943. 
partment. 


The Economic World 
Social Studies, Ninth Grade 
The list, “Reference Books for High 
Schools,” which appeared in the October 1944 
issue of the BULLETIN TO THE 
atlases which 
ninth grade 


SCHOOLS con- 


tains a_ section on teachers 


responsible for the course may 


wish to consult. 
Brindze, Ruth. You can help your country 
win. Vanguard. 1944. $2.50 (7-9) 


This book shows clearly why war means 
shortages. There are suggestions for making 
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our goods last longer and for using substi- 

tutes or doing without many items. 

Cressey, G. B. 
a geography of one-third of the earth and 

McGraw-Hill. 


Asia’s lands and peoples; 


two-thirds of its people. 
1944. $6 


An advanced textbook—useful for reference. 


Engelhardt, N. L. Toward new frontiers of 
our global world. Noble. 1943. $2 
4 textbook in global geography which 
shows the importance of the globe in the air 
age and how modern methods of transpor- 
tation and communication are shrinking the 
world. 


Foster, C. J. This rich world; the story of 


money. McBride. 1943. $2 (7-9) 


Greenhood, David. 
ping for everybody. 
$4 

“How to understand, use and appreciate 
maps, how to make them and how to form a 
map collection.” Bookmark. 

For teachers and for young people really 
interested in the subject. 

Metcalfe, J. M. Copper: the red metal. 
Viking. 1944. $2 


Packard, L. O. & others. Our air-age world; 
a textbook in global geography. Mac- 
1944. $2.80 
“The authors have tried to show what new 
forces are now operating to bring about a 
new world in which America must play its 
part.” Foreword. 


Down to earth; map- 
Holiday house. 1944. 


millan. 


Renner, G. T., ed. Global geography. Crowell. 
1944. $5 
This book presents a framework of the 
physical world and then applies it to the 
human world. Authorities in the fields have 
written the chapters. For teachers. 
Sondergaard, Arenson. My first geography 
of the Pacific. Little. 1944. $2 
An introductory picture book geography 
describing the discovery and exploration of 
the Pacific ocean, and some of the geographic- 
al features, people and industries of its many 
islands. Booklist. 


Pamphlets and a Periodical 


Air age education news. Monthly. Air Age 
Education Research. 100 E. 42d st., New 
York 17. Free on request 

Important for teachers. 

Consolidated Vultee Aircraft Corporation. 
Maps, and how to understand them. The 
corporation. Box 187, New York. 1943. 
Free 
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Forsyth, Elaine. 
lessons for use in the junior high school 
McKnight. 1944. pa. 60c 


Reprints from the Journal of Geography, 
1943-44. 


Map reading; a series of 


Many of the books about particular coun- 
tries and regions which are listed under 
World History for tenth grade classes will 
be entirely or partly useful to pupils and 
teachers of the ninth grade. For this reason 
the checking of the following section of the 
list is recommended. 


World History 
Social Studies — Tenth Grade 


Langsam, W. C. World since 1914; 5th ed. 
Macmillan. 1943. $4 


Newman, Bernard. New Europe. Macmil- 


lan. 1943. $3.75 


Pamphlets 


Britain’s industrial cities. British Informa- 
tion Services. 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20. 1944. Free on request 


Today’s children, tomorrow’s hope; the story 
United 
Nations Information Office, 610 Fifth av., 
New York 20. 1944. 25c 


A list of some of the foreign government 


of children in the occupied lands. 


agencies which distribute pamphlets, periodi- 
cals, posters and other materials about their 
countries will be found in the October 1944 
BULLETIN TO THE SCHOOLS (p. 56-57) under 
the heading Material for Library Publicity. 


Alaska and Canada 


de la Roche, Mazo. Quebec; historic sea- 
port. Doubleday. 1944. $3.50 


Lanks, H. C. Highway 
ton-Century. 1944. $5 
“In the same personal manner as_ the 
author’s Pan-American highway through 
South America, the reader is taken by jeep 
along the Alaska highway route with a side 
boat trip up the Yukon river. Many fine 
photographs.” Booklist. 


to Alaska. Apple- 


Quinn, Vernon. Picture map geography of 


Canada and Alaska. Lippincott. 1944. $2 


Stefansson, Evelyn. Here is Alaska. Scrib- 
ner. 1943. $2.50 
“A by-product of Alaska research which 
has been done since 1932 for Pan American 
Airways and since 1937 for the United 
States Army.” Attractive and interesting. 
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Pamphlets 


Alaska comes of age; by J. C. Edelstein. 
American Council. Institute of Pacific 
Relations. 129 E. 52d st., New York 22. 
1942. 15¢ 


Canada; member of the British Common- 
wealth and good neighbor of the United 
States; by F. G. Marcham. Cornell Univ. 
Press. 1943. 40c (Cornell Univ. Curricu- 
lum Ser. in World History. No. 1) 


Canada; our dominion neighbor; by Merrill 
Foreign Policy Ass’n. 1944. 
series no. 46) (Order 


Denison. 
25c (Headline 
from Silver, Burdett) 


Canada 1944; the official handbook of present 
conditions and recent progress. Dominion 
Bureau of Statistics. Department of Trade 

Ottawa, Canada. 1944. 


and Commerce, 


25c 


Canadian progressives on the march; the 
story of the rise of the C. C. F.; by M. J. 
Coldwell. League for Industrial De- 
mocracy, 112 E. 19th st., New York. 1944. 
15c 


Latin America 


Half a hemisphere; the story 
Harcourt. 1943. $2.50 


Goetz, Delia. 
of Latin America. 


Inman, S. G. & Castaneda, C. E. A history 
of Latin America for schools. Macmillan. 
1944. $2.25 


Pe.ee 


Inter-American affairs, 1943; ed. by Arthur 
P. Whitaker, an annual survey: No. 3. 
Columbia Univ. Press. 1944. $3 

A reference book on Latin 


Canada and the United States. 
collections and mature readers. 


America, 
For large 


Rippy, J. F. & Perrigo, L. I. Latin America, 
its history and culture. Ginn. 1944. $1.76 


A textbook which skilfully combines geog- 
raphy and history for high school pupils. 


A Periodical and Some Pamphlets 


The Amazon; a new frontier? by E. P. Han- 
son. Foreign Policy Ass’n. 1944. 25c 
(Headline series no. 45) 


Among us; newsletter of the Committee on 
International Relations. National Educa- 
tion Ass’n of the U. S. 1201 16th st., 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Free on re- 
quest. 
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Europe 


Adams, N. B. The heritage of Spain; an 
introduction to Spanish civilization. Holt, 
1943. $4; school ed. $2.50 

Lively survey which hits the high spots of 
Spain’s history, literature, music and art. For 
large libraries. 

Baker, N. B. 
$2.50 


Garibaldi. Vanguard. 1944, 


Barnouw, A. J. The land of William of 
Orange. Lippincott. 1944. $2 
Colman, Elizabeth. Portugal, wharf of 
Europe. Scribner. 1944. $1.50 
Geography, history, industries, manners and 
customs. Illustrated with excellent photo- 
graphs. 


Gatti, Attilio. Mediterranean 
Scribner. 1944. $2.50 
Brief but interesting accounts of the past 
and present in Crete, Greece, Turkey, Pales- 
tine, Malta, Sicily, Italy. 


Riess, Curt. The Nazis go 
Doubleday. 1944. $2.50 
The author discloses the evils of the Nazi 
underground in the belief that if we are aware 
of its existence we will be able to fight this 
danger. 


spot lights. 


underground, 


Snow, Edgar. People on our side. Random 


House. 1944. $3.50 

India, Russia and China presented by a 
correspondent who has spent more than 12 
years in those countries and in Japan, the 
East Indies and the Philippines. 


Poland 


Buell, R. L. Poland: key to Europe. Knopf. 
1939. $3 

“ A well-recommended summary of the his- 
tory of that country and an analysis of the 
political and economic problems confronting 
that nation. For advanced _ students.” 
Standard Catalog for High School Libraries. 

A slightly older book included because of 
the present interest and importance of 
Poland’s problem. 


Cardwell, A. S. 


quarter century. 


Poland and Russia: 
Sheed. 1944. 


Kelly, E. P. The land of the Polish people. 
Lippincott. 1943. $1.75 


The rest of the titles suggested for grade 10 
and the lists for grades 11 and 12 will appear 
in the February issue. 
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